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History of Frederick Wortley, founded in Fact. 
3y Mrs. R. Clabon. 


* QO mortal man ! who livest here by toil, 
Do not complain of this thy hard estate ; 
That like an emmet thou must ever moil, 
Is a sad sentence of an ancient date : 
And, certes, there is for it reason great ; 
For though sometimes it makes thee weep and wail, 
And curse thy star, and early drudge and late, 
Withouten that would come an heavyer bale, 
Loose life, anruly passions, and diseases pale.” 
Tuomson’s Castie oF INDOLENCE, 


{REDERICK WORTLEY was born of poor but respect- 
able parents who, perceiving that their boy evinced an un- 
common spirit and a fine genius, were determined to bestow 
upon him a good education; and accordingly sent him to a 
distinguished grammar school at an early age, by way of 
making him, as they termed it, the gentleman of the family. 
Frederick succeeded tolerably well, as expected, in learning ; 
but secretly was. more eager to display his native powers than 
acquire new ones ; of course was the first at any daring ex- 
ploit of mischief, and shortly signalised himself at frolick in 
avery conspicuous manner; thus gaining the name of a most 
} Wonderful lad, and being without a competitor in courage 
} throughout the academy. 


Vox. 56. 2H His 
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His father was at first extremcly well pleased with thes 
proofs of his son’s magnanimity, but as he grew up _ he-wisely 
perceived some restraint should be put upon him. Accord. 
ingly he proposed, when he was sixteen, to bind him toa trade, 
and, with that view, considefately consulted his choice, point 
ing out to him the particular advantages of some, and earnestly 
dwelling on the fatigue and vain pursuit of others. But Fre. 
derick’s pride disdaining the whole, he was regardless of the 
old gentleman’s profitable advice, abd evaded it for the present 
by asking leave for reflection. He now seemed, for the first 
time, aware that Mr. Wortley was incapable of giving him a 
profession, and being determined against a trade, he secretly 
formed a resolution to venture the ocean. Accordingly he 
contrived to elope from bis friends, and, going to the first sea 
port, entered on board a man of war, on the third day of 
July, 1805, wildly anticipating fature reward and promotion, 

Frederick was then, for the first time, confined to certain 
discipline, and a sense of 1ight caused him to obey without 
murmuring; but the company he was obliged to associate 
with, aud sea sickness, made him soon heartily repeut leaving 
home. The novelty over, he considered bis situation as ex 
tremely beneath bim, and felt humbled whenever he gaw any 
of the junior officers on the quarter deck. A further subject 
for regret was the being captured by a Frencli squadron, ere 
he had been given power to manifest his innate valour; add 
among the rest of the poor sailors, no sooner was he marched 
into the interior of France, than he was cast into a common 
prison. 

Wortley thought fate determined to persecute him, and 
vented his passion in a volubility of curses, but suddenly con- 
science whispered to his mind the undutiful part he had acied 
towards his parents by leaving them, and it then appeared. to 
him no more than retributivejustice. Of course it penetrated 
his heart, and, really possessing a very solid understanding, he 
‘deiermined to follow a new career. {n tlre first place he suc- 
ceeded in getting a letter forwarded to Eugland, which humbly 
acknowledged his fault, and asked pardon of Mr. Wortley. 
Haviog done this io his satisfaction, he set about attaining the 








French language, and ioproving his talents in various useful 
accomplishments. To keep iim in good humour wiih the 
world, a niece of his gaoles treguenty fol! in his way, and, 
being exceedingly amiable, she found mauy opportunities of 
softening the tediousness of his confinement, by lending him 
books to read, affording him subjects for bis pencil, and likes 
wise, at times, by making him small presents of fruit, Xe. in 
return for the pleasure she pretended to receive from learning 
a few words of English Frederick might have taken het 
kindness as nothing, had she not been both young and — 
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ful; but as it was, he not only found her company entertain- 
ing, but really in the end fancied her necessary to his happi- 
ness, and accordingly asked her in marriage. Much to his 
surprise and pleasure, the union obtained him a partial enlarge- 
nent, and he enjoyed his parole, on the plea of affording his 
services to'a gentleman’s family as assistant tutor, for which he 
received an adequate salary, aud was permitted to reside with 
his wife, certain hours being set apart in the day for his visits 
to his pupils. This pleasing change, effected by Felice’s 
friends, he gratefully ackuowledged, and contrived to keep the 
post assigned him with great discretion, till the successful at- 
tempts of the allies upon Paris at once overthrew his acquired 
ease, and among the rest set at liberty, he determined to seek 
his native land, and gain advancement init. He proposed to 
Jeave Felice behind rather than subject her to difficulties, 
should he ‘be ‘unsuccessful in his pursuit, and, with a thousand 
tender assurances, he quitted her and his little ones, solemnly 
pledging his faithto both. At Paris he halted, and, charmed 
with its gaiety, continued there much longer than he had in- 
tended. - The decrease of his purse reminded him of his error, 
and meditating on his unhappy destiny, in having thus placed 
him in comparative poverty, he journeyed on, cheered alone 
by the hope of obtaining consideration and reward in England, 
from his imprisonment during the war, and his knowledge of 
men and manners. His first essay towards gaining notice was 
by dressing in the greatest style, adopting an independent ecar- 
nage, and courting the acquaintance of hissuperiors. His fa- 
ther and mother were both dead, but their little fortune, funded 
in his name, consoled him for their loss, and his mourning be- 
came him exccedingly. 7 

The young ladies seemed highly pleased with the modish 
air of the Englishman returned, and were very flattering in 
their attention. Poor Felice consequently fell into the back 
ground, and Frederick mentally said: What if I could vain 
afortune ‘with one of these love-making misscs? Wherefore 
should I not? Felice’s marriage with me was not sanctioned 
by the church of England, of course cannot be esteemed Jaw- 
ful, which makes me free! But bis innocent offspring started 
to his mind, and to ease his conscience respecting them, he 
promised himself to provide very h indsomely both for them 
and their mother, whenever he thus obtained the power. For 
a time Wortley encouraged such hopes, danced attendance 
tpon the gentry he had a slight knowledge of, paid court toa 
lady reputed rich, and lived in the flattering prospeet he had 
anticipated. But lo! his money dwindled fast, his debts be- 
came burdensome, the promises of places were forgotten, and 
the person he had chosen for his future wife, suddenly lost all 
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was over, and Wartley, from dreaming of Felice’s hapless 
condition, and from finding bis creditors troublesome, formed 
a sudden resolution to leave the deceitful magnet, and return 
to his wife aud children. 

Frederick, dejected, self-reproached, and humbled, nog 
sought the hospitable shores of France, at length arrived at 
the well-remembered place of his former happiness with Felice, 
and reached the door of their mansion of content. His emo. 
tion mace him unable ‘o throw it open; but Felice, who had 
been singing one of ber children to sleep, heard the gentle 
tap, advanced to receive ber guest, and more beautiful than 
ever in his eyes, threw herself into his extended army. With 
tears of joy she welcomed his return, and as her ‘confidin 
heart had never suspected his estrangement, she felt herself 
the happiest of women at being re-united. An excellent sup. 
per was quickly prepared, and Felice pressed him to eat, with 
an air of tender anxiety; but Wortley, whose means had 
barely provided him with bread on his journey, was so struck 
with the love thus evinced, and the comforts afforded him by 
the very object he had been about to abandon, as to be inca. 
pable of touching any, ‘till curiosity got *the better of these 
cutting feelings, and au inward resolve to adopt another course 
silenced them for the present. Slightly partaking of the re- 
past, he looked around with a smile of mingled surprise and 
pleasure, then tenderly asked the meaning of the change he 
saw, the superior order of the furniture, the pretty, nay, ele- 
gant decoration of the walls, with the universal air of plenty 
and comfort manifested? Felice modestly replied that a small 
fortune had been left by « relation lately deceased, with many 
household ornaments ; added to which she had met with great 
success in the sale of her fancy work and lace making, through 
the interest of a lady who sent them to Paris, and who had be- 
come a very good friend in the time of his absence, sceing ler 
distressed in mind and condition. “ The dear Jady,” said 
Felice, “ has likewise taken a great liking to our eldest boy, 
and as she has no children of her own, is determined to share 
his company with us, and supply his wants. Thus you see, 
dear Wortley, L have been doing a little since you left me to- 
wards making our circumstances easy, and likewise have had 
the smiles of fortune.” “ Because you merited those smiles,” 
said Wortley internally, and, as he pressed his restless pillow at 
night, he resolved henceforth to pursue the same luudable ex- 
ample, that is to adhere evermore to a plain, industrious path, 
and let patience, perseverance, and truth, guide his future pra 
ceedings. 

Wortley considerately asked the opinion of his friends be- 
fore he engaged in any particular undertaking.  Felices 
awiulle patroness warily recommended the trial of a achool 
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and, as it accorded witb his taste, Wortley became the teacher 
of languages. In a short time he found success far beyond 
bis expeciations, The friends he possessed were not such 
merely by profession; they gave convincing proofs that they 
were so in reality, and through their means his name and cre- 
dit were established. Without affecting more than-he was, 
Wortley could be truly, engaging, and gentlemanly ; and now 
that he had outlived his follies, he became indisputably a most 
respectable character. 

At the present time he enjoys both public and private 
esteem, and, with his amiable Felice, lives in perfect love and 
harmony without any Ijkelihood of a change. He often sighs 
when he reflects on the thoughts he once entertained of aban- 
doning his wife and childrea, and mentally acknowledges it 
was more from his unsuccessful enterprises than from any sen- 
timent of love that be was recalled to duty and to’ happiness, 
But for the timely check he thanks his stars, and with warmth 
declares that: “© Whatever is—is right.” 


INTERESTING TRIAL. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Fesruanry @3. 











ANDERSON 7. NAMILTON. 


HIS was an action to recover damages for an atjault and 
false imprisonment at Heligoland, in November, 18 i0, 

The plaintii¥ was a British merchant, and the defendant, at 
the period in question, was governor of that island. The 
transaction, as stated by the piaintil’s brother, and ether re- 
spectable witnesses, at that time resident merchants on that 
seltlement, was as follows :—During the period in question, it 
is well known that Heligoland was a station from which the 
British merchants got British manufactares and colonial pra- 
duce introduced into the continent, notwithstanding the vigie 
lance of Napoleon’s government, and the utmost efforts of his 
douaniers. At the end of the year 1810, the plaintiff was a 
British merchant, resident in Heligoland, and the defendant 
was an officer in the invalided battalion appointed to the coms 
mand of that station, exercising the powers of governor. Ta 
the administration of bis office he thought proper, of his own 
authority, to impose a duty of one half per cent. on certain 
merchandizes, which the plaintiff refused to pay, in conse- 
quence of which the defendant by force took possession of his 
house ; so that the plaintiff, after an absence one day, on 
his yeturn home, tound bis house locked up, and an officer of 
the 
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the government with the key in his possession, He took the 
key from the man, but without any force, and re-entered his 
house. This the governor considered as highly mutinous, and 
immediately took him into custody,and sent him to the common 
prison of the place ; and not content with that, partitioned of 
a cell, about seven feet square, in which he confined him for 
about three weeks, until bis health was considerably impaired, 
He also brought him to trial before a sort of court, Consisting 
of the seven senior bailiffs or officers of the place, and, for the 
first time, sat as a judge amongstihem. But instead of cop. 
ducting himself as a judge, he brought with him the sentence, 
ready written, before the man was convicted. He was, how. 
ever, convicted, as a matter of course, of being disobedient to 
the governor, and was pronounced a person dangerous to the 
island, and was sent to prison. He was afterwards allowed to 
return to his house, but because he presumed to go out of 
doors, the governor again took him up, and made him find 
bail that he would not leave the island. The whole of this 
outrageous conduct, as appeared, was founded on no other 
cause but because he resisted the governor's assumed authority 
of taxing the merchants at his own pleasure. 

Mr. Attorney-General, for-the defendant, stated, that. in de- 
fending him by the authority of government, they did not 
mean‘to sanction any illegal act he might have committed, 
but only that the fact should be fairly inquired into. He thea 
stated that the defendant was a mere soldier of fortune, and he 
hoped the jury would not give damages which might operateas 
perpetual imprisonment: 

Lord Ellenborough, in summing up, told the jury there was 
no pretence for the conduct of the defendant, nor any apology 
to be found for it. He characterized it as a case of most 
gioss oppression, and not to be tolerated. At the same time, 
he advised the jury to temper the severity of justice with a 
merciful consideration, and award such damages only as it was 
probable the defendant could pay, and not by their magnitude, 
under their verdict, inflict sentence of perpetual imprison- 
ment. Verdict for plaintiff, damages £2000. 

Lords Liverpool and Sidmouth were subpoenaed, and exa- 
‘mined as to memorials presented to the administration at home, 
but their evidence had no bearing on the merits of the case. 








LORD KINNAIRD’S CASE, 


A Pamphlet has just been published by Lord Kinnaird, 2s 
a letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on the subject of bis 
removal from the French territory : | 
t 
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It appears that his lordship was preparing to leave Paris 
some weeks ago, when a report reached him that the ininister 
of police had publicly asserted that he had given him orders 
tg quit the country. — To give a public contradiction to that 
report, he felt himself obliged to delay his departure, and in 
consequence of some interference on the part of the British 
ambassador, and the Duke of Wellington, from motives of pri- 
vate friendship, he considered the affair at an end; when or 
the SOth day of January, two days alter the removal of the 
British head-quarters from Paris, he received an invitation 
from the prefect of the police, M. Angles, to wait upon him. 
lo his interview with this minister, Lord Kinnaird was told, 
“ that there had been observed an ill-will in his conversation 
and correspondence towards the government of France, which 
rendered his stay in that capital disagreeable to the ministers ; 
that he was in the habit of seeing and giving protection to persons 
in disgrace ; and that every government had aright to protect it- 
self by sending away foreigners, quoting our alien bill, and justi- 
fying the measure by our example.” The minister also com- 
plained of what he called “ the most extraordinary and un- 
justifiable conduct of the English in all parts of France 5 that 
almost universally they spoke in contempt of the king and of 
his family, and upon all occasions, whether in language, or by 
the eagerness with which they sought the portraits, busts, and 
other memorials, of Napoleon, seemed desirous of upholding 
the name of the usurper; that Englishmen travelling ia the 
public carriages frequently gave money to those who asked it, 
upon condition of their crying Vive ?Empereur; that this 
spirit extended itself to the army, and that every thing apper- 
laining to the name of Napvicon was cherished and coveted, 
by the officers and men, in a manner (he most extraordinary 
and offensive,” He further complained “ of the indiscipline 
of the British troops, and stated himself to be a sufferer, ioa 
great amount, by the excesses they bad committed.” 

To these personal and general charges his lordship replied, 
thay he was aware of the manner in which he was surrounded 
with spies, but he positively denied the use of any language 
conversation at which the government could take uinbrage ; 
thathe was fully aware of the practice now adopted, of open- 
ing all the letters addressed to England (copies of which had, 
his knowledge, been sometimes shewn to the Russian am- 
bassador) ; that he had abstained entirely from sending any by 
the post ; and that having occasion to entertain doubts whe- 
ther accidents had not happened even to the communications of 
the British embassy, he had not corresponded on any political 
wbject whatever, “As to protection he had none to give; but 
Uitwas meant that he had not shut his doors against his 
fiends aud acquaintances on account of political opinions ime 
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pated to them, it was a charge he was neither inclined to pall. 
ate nor to deny. He did not intend to dispute the right which 
sent him away, but only begged to remark, that although out 
alien bill was liable to abuse, it was peculiarly directed aguinst 
alien enemies. He also added, that ahliough he did not meah 
to charge any such design apon the French government, yetit 
was natural we should be peculiarly jealous upon that point, at 
atime when the elaimants against the French treasury, under 
an article of the treaty, might be numerous, and a summary 
removal of them extremely convenient. He concladed by re 
questing an order in writing for his removal, and that some 
specific reason might be stated for the enforcement of it. 
The same evening Sir C, Stuart wrote an official note to the 
Duke of Richelien ; aud on the next day Lord Kinnaird re 
ceived from the police a passport, which he requested the Bris 
tish ambassador to have countersigned, [t was not ’till two 
days after, that the Duke of Richelieu sent the official letter; 
which, as well as his lordship’s reply, are the papers which the 
Earl of Liverpool, from a sense of public duty, refused to pro 
duce. In his letter, the Duke of Richelieu went back to the 
period of last year, and charged his lordship with “ the pro 
mulgation of dangerous opinions, and the intimacy in which 
he lived with persons suspected, and whom subsequent misfor 
tunes had proved to be enemies to the state.” In his defence, 
Lord Kinnaird stated, that in common with every traveller, he 
had sought the acquaintance of all those who had been the ob 
jectsof our curiosity and attention forso many years, and whoa 
he found, with one exception, he believed, adinitted to the cir 
cle of the sovereign and his femily. In a second part of his 
letter,the Duke of Richelieu accused his lordship, at the secoud 
restoration of the king, of professing openly bis former prit 
ciples and opinions, and of continuing to see the persons whom 
the severity of the law had reached. To this Lord Kinnaird 
pleads, that as an honest man he will not cease to profess the 
principles and opinion which he formerly held, “ that und 
a government which has annihilated the liberty of the press; 
which has revived penal statutes known only in the worst pe 
tiods of the monarchy; which fosters a spirit of proscriptiod 
and persecution, fainiliar to the blackest epochs of the revolt 
tion; which already counts nineteen thousand prisoners fot 
state offences; and which, by a liberal interpretation of the 
act of amnesty, seems inclined to satisfy the passions of all 
its creatares ; he was not so indifferent to life and liberty as 
have hazarded the public expression of any political opinto. 








As to the charge of visiting pérsuns whom the severity of the ‘ 
laws had reached, his lordship declares, that from the very * | 


tuation of those persons it was impossible that he could have 
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were meant, he was refused access to Sir Robert Wilson, be- 
vause that officer “ had resisted the torture which the law of 
France inflicts in its inquisitorial mode of examination.” He . 
was occasionally admitted to see Mr. Biuce, “ who had con- 
fessed his share in the plan which he aad his companions had 
the heart to execute.” 

In the absence of all real ground of complaint on the part 
of the French government, his lordship suspected the exertion 
of foreign influence ; but discarded that idea, after having de- 
manded and procured from M. Pozzo Di Borgo an assurance 
that he had never attributed the publication of a certain report 
tohim. Asa further reason for his removal, the personal irri- 
tation of the princes was urged to him ; a pretence which, his 
lordship observes, “ will be disregarded by a British minister 
who disdains to make the passions of his sovereign and his fa- 
wily the excuse of his own misgovernment.” 

Such is the abstract of his lordship’s case. The opinions 
which he afterwards expresses on the dispositions of the French 
people and government, and the dangers to be apprehended 
from Russia, although highly interesting, belong to another 
branch of politics. 





FASHIONS for MARCH. 


EVENING DRESS. 


| HITE satin slip, trimmed with a deep flounce of blond 

lace, set on full, and finished by a double beading. The 
upper dress is arobe composed of striped French gauze, opea 
in front ; the front is very short, and the body, which is made 
ina perfectly novel style, displays the costume of the shape to 
the utmost advantage. Hair dressed much off the forehead, 
and low at the sides. Head-dress, Circassian turban, com- 
posed of French gauze; the ends, which depend from each 
side, are so disposed as partly to shade the neck: they wre ex- 
tremely rich and beautiful.’ The only ornament is a superb 
aigrette, composed of pearls and rubies. This head-dress is 
well calculated for graceful and majestic belles, to whom it 
gives what the French term Il’air imposant. Necklace, ear 
mings, and bracelets, rubies intermixed with pearls. White 
satin slippers, and white kid gloves. 


CARRIAGE DRESS, 


_ A high body of jaconnot muslin, with a lace frill, over which 

is a low one, formed of pink silk, and trimmed with the same 

Material; the upper part of the trimming is tastefully orna. 
Vou. 36, 2I mented 
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nientéd witli bawsof pink tibband. Long loose sleeve, finished 
déwh thé arm teith bands atid bots to corresfionnd with the 
trimmipg of the train; it is driwh tight at the wrist, and or. 
niténted with a large ibk tow. A superb French shawl jg 
thrown carelessly Ovet tlie shéulilers. The hair is dressed very 
much off the forehead, and low,at each side of thé face, 
Head-dress, thé Polish cap, whith is uticommonly novel and 
pretty 5 it is consposed of black velvet, and ornanientéd with 
a silk tdssel and vold band. Necklace, edr-rings, atid cross, 
coiipbsed of gold dnt pearl. * french watch, set with pearls, 
White kid gloves, and black lévatititie sandals, 


€OstTuUME FOR DINNER PARTIES, 


Parisian robe ef white satin, ornamented with a beautiful 
coloured trimming overa slip of crape, finished round the bor 
der. by five quillings of iond; the body of white satia, 
trimmed at the bist to correspond with the robe: full sleeves 
of crape, confwed from the wrist to the middle of the ara, 
beneath the elbow, with white satin, with, a partial fallness at 
the top of the sleeve next the shoulder, from whence the robe 
fails off, 


ee - — _ — — 


ROYAL MARRIAGES. 





S Royat Marriaces are txking place all over’ Europe, 
the following curious dialogue may entertain our readers; 
it is extracted from a work just published, entitled, GuLzara, 
Princess or Persia. 
. “Tp be demanded, asthe phrase is,” said the queen one day 
to her favouriie lady, “ for reasons which are nothing to us, 
and accorded for others in which we have no concern, and tha 
very olten without even the agency of the most obvious and 
important of the senses—sight, is a truly royal privilege ; isit 
not, my dear Selina?” 

“ You have named an extremé case, Madam; evena royal 
suitor may be seen,” replied Selima: “ at least, L can see no 
reasan to the contrary.” 

“ Nor 1, if nature and reason be allowed to interfere with 
royalty ; but you know, Selima, that, if a gallant prince, of 
unknown properties, should visit a neighbour’s country t 
make himself agreeable, and fail, he might take umbrage, as 
my councellors say, aud Heaven knows what dreary conse 
quences might follow in the.prescnt disposition of reyal cave 
jiers,” 

“« Some that are disagreeable, may undoubtedly be conjec- 
tured, Madam ; go, 1 suppose, the sacrifice of a reasonable ut 
ol 
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of the senses, must be regarded as u necessary tax for pte-cmi- 
pence,” 

# [tia so argued, my dear Sclima; and J am aware, and so 
are my people, that taxes must be paid: but I cannot help 
thinking, and my: people may join me there too, that those who 
pay taxes have a right to enquire if they are essential to thejr 
welfare, or tothe fulfilment of their duty. In my opinion, 
there is no sufiicient reason why royal, or reigning houses, 
must exclusively marry with one another.” 

“ itis said, to promote amity and good will among both 
governors »nd governed.” 

« The hisiory of Asia will prowe that it does no such thing. 
Ask my good cousinof Astracan if relatioasbip, even with the 
lawsof God and nations to aid it, saved either his capital, his 
fleet, or his provinces ?” 

* Then, to drop advocating the good it effects, let me advert 
io the qischief it prevents. our majesty is aware that it 
keeps down the presuwption of subjects, and prevents the for- 
wation of parties among the nobility ; and, possibly, civil war 
and bloodshed.” 

* Time was, (said the head of gold)!—I allow, oh! mast ar- 
gumentative Selima, that some centuries ago thy reasons would 
havetold. When almost any turbulent and asintormed block- 
head of rank, with the slightest shadow of a pretext, could 
raise thousands of unruly retainers of his own, and induce 
otler ungovernable brutes like himself to participate in his 
views, there might be some danger in multiplying affinities to 
thediadem. But such is the perversity of mankind, when this 
danger existed, such marriages frequently took place ; and now 
Wat it has disappeared, they are wholly set aside. ‘To teil the 
‘uth, Selima, it appears to we that. my degeverate subjects 
would be no longer disposed to shed one another's blood four fas 
wily, any more than the Tartars; and, therefore, that posses- 
sion, in due descent, is tolerably secure. As to faction and ine 
huence, there will be always such, with or without relationship 
Wroyalty, which seems rather to set aside common-place 
foMpetition than otherwise, as the situation of my several 
wucles well evinces.” 

“ But still, Madam, I fear that it may be maintained that 
ielationship is an obvious advance to influence and favoure 
Kis,” 

” Truly, it may, Selima; but it is better that such influence 
sould be foreign than domestic? ‘Thou art aware that the Per- 
wats can decapitate sovereigns as well as the Tartars. Dost 
ou think if be whom they so treated, and whom we now term 
oly, had married a Persian instead of a Tartar, that it would 
tave been $0 injurious to his head; or that the consequent 
Medilections of himself and offspring, would lave proved so 
gig trouble- 
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troublesome to their country, and fatal to themselves. With 
fespect to favouritism, something or other must predispose to 
favour; it is seldom merit, and, if not, relationship may as 
well secure it asany thing else. In Persia it would only lead to 
afew barren honoars, end rather injure the chance of a com. 
petitor for ministerial and effective power.” 

“* I fear, if your majesty were '0 reason thus conclusively to 
your council, it would suggest an inference which it would be 
presumptuous in me to find words for.” 

“ [ will presume for thee, my dear Selima : ‘thou thinkest 
they would infer that I regard some of my native nobles with 
partiality, in the sense with which youthful virgins may be sip- 
posed to employ that word: but, if so, they would be wrong, 
* I walk in meditation, fancy free,’ but I will confess to thee 
that, if ever [think cf marriage (and, beset as I am, I am im. 

elled very often to do so), even in imagination, | selects 
Sadie At present I feel an invincible repugnance to the 
idea of so important a connection with a man of foreign ideas, 
habits, and idioms, whom it will take half a life-time to natura 
lize,or even to understand. Thou must not accuse me, Selima, 
of the vulgar blindness of ny countrymen to every merit but 
their own; [ only mean that foreign merit is not Persian 
merit. | allow also, that the exalted in rank of different coun 
tries resemble each other more than their inferiors ; but, allow 
what I may, there is a line drawn between two natives of dif- 
ferent countries, when neither has been much out of his or her 
own, which is seldom or ever got over. Regard language in 
the first place ——.” 

“* Nay, Madam, you are an admirable proficient in two or 
three of the most prevalent languages of Asia, and it is but 
right to suppose that an accomplished prince would be. the 
same.” 

“ Agreed, Selima; but this proficiency is merely a schola* 
tic one, and cannot possibly have attained the ease and nature 
which a varied intercourse with the natives can alone bestow. 
My foreign husband and myself might be obliged to confine 
ourselves to generals in conversation, and, whether the national 
language of the one or the other was selected for especial 
communication, rather talk at, than to, each other for years. 
But it is a thousand to one if circumstances would favour us 
even so far, and if we should not both be obliged to have te 
course to a third; and, if so, what an admirable clashing o 
idioms and ideas must ensue ! We may speak many languages, 
as I have read in some great doctor, but we can only think in 
one, and to translate that thought verbally and prompty, 8 
next to impossible. If a Persian write pure Tartarian, it 4 
deemed a miracle; if a Tartar pure Persian, a still greater 
How curious the situation of two people, at least if mind Me 
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of any consequence in their connexion, thus fettered in the 
conveyance of meaning, restricted to broad phraseology, and 
cut off from all the shades of expression and the isms, which 
form the soul of intellectual communication. They are, at 
best, strangers; but, presuming their habits, sentiments, opini- 
ons, and spirit of thinking, to be equally adverse or dissimilar 
—how insensible or unfortunate must one or both cf them 

1” 

« I mast yield to your majesty generally,” rejoining Selima ; 
“ but I fear that, with respect to your concluding observation, 
the infelicity of dissimilar habits and opinions is not peculiar 
to royal alliances.“ 

« Certainly not, Selima; but in other marriages the parties 
may do something to take care of themselves: they may ex- 
ercise discrimination, if they have any; and, if they have 
none, the chance of a proper connubial understanding is grea- 
terthan with individnals of different countries, who are mere 
passive instruments of national policy.” — 

“ Your majesty will pardon an opposition, assumed rather, 
to become acquainted with the ground of your convictions, 
than create by my own. I frankly confess, that] bave always 
beheld the royal torms of marriage wit h surprise and distaste ; 
and more than this, | bave heard the necessity lamented 
by those whose judgement I hold to be superior to my 
own.” 

“ Necessity—it is not necessity, Selima; and it is of the 
misnomer that complain. Were it necessary for the good of 
my people (for it certainly is not for my own), L hope i know 
my duty: but the most | can admitis, that princely connexions 
are sometimes desirable—but, to a great kingdow, never neces- 
sary. I am aware that it would be ditlicult to bend my _ politi 
cal advisers to adereliction of this custom, nor am I bent 
upon the endeavour; but, whilst Lsubscribeto it, so far as to 
drop the idea of marriage upon my own principles, | will not 
be forced into one upon those of other people. Circumstan- 
ces might arise which would dispose me to receive a foreign 
prince formy husband; that is, in the transition of human 
affairs, such an event might prove favourable to the interests of 
my kingdom ; when it shall have arrived, I will think of it—in 
the mean time, my subjects wust allow me the liberty which 
they so properly assumed to themselves,and this they would 
readily do, but for the impertinence of creatures who live by 
seeing things invisible.—A silly journalist, the other day, found 
out a thousand foolish reasonsiur some past conduct of mine, 
whilst a very significant one stared him in the face. These 
Writers would dignify or degrade me out of sight and un- 
derstanding; whereas, if it be no: stretching the pieroga- 
tive too fay, L would retain both as serviceable even to quecis.” 


EARTH- 
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EARTHQUAKE AT LISBON. 
LETTER RECEIVED BY A GENTLEMAN OF HULL, 

Lisbon, Feb. 2, 1816. Friday Morning, 

My pear Fatner. 


| should not have sosoon dispatched this had it not been for 
the dreadful shock we feli last night, or rather this moraine, 
At about five minutes betore one, | felt my bed move, as it were, 
up and down, for about a minute, or a minute and a half; the 
siasing increased after this, and changed its direction from side 
to side, and very severe; when, on a sudden, it ceased. { cap. 
not describe the horror I felt, when the thought of the real 
eause of this disturbance came across my mind. The very 
word earthquake (in Portuguese, tremor de terra, or terra 
mota), put me in a perfect fever.—Every one in the house, as 
by instinct, met on the stairs, calling for light; and the scene 
of confusion that ensued js past description. L opened wy 
window, which, by the bye, is the safest place: the atmosphere 
was dense ; a thick fog covered the whole ciuy; yet I could 
see the lamps of the further end. Ona sudden, every thing 
became light; and a meteor was seen which approached the 
earth, and of itsclf dissipated—and all was again in darkness, 
My thermometer in the room was at 60 or 62 degrees; every 
thing then became quiet until seven in the morning, when ano. 
ther (the more trifling) shock was felt. For two days past we 
have all been noticing the oddity of the weather ; all the morn 
ing dull, close, and very cloudy-—no sun (wind N.) nor rain; at 
about one o'clock wind changed to South, blowing a hurricane, 
and dreadfulrains. Last night, the rain cleared off; and al 
though the wind did not change, a thorough calm followed. 
The ships in the Tagus all seemed to point different ways, and 
every one supposed that the weather was about to alter for the 
better. Not being certain as to the length of time it lasted, I 
spoke to the police sentinel who parades in front of our house, 
and his answer was, “ about three minutes ;” the general 
opinion is two minutes anda half. The oldest men in Lisbon 

say itis the longest shock that has been felt in their memory 

in this city; and thatthe very great earthquake of 1755 was 

only for about eight seconds. No damage has been received 

that I have yet heard of, except that some of the high houses 

have received several severe cracks: no falis. 

The Portuguese were so terrified, that ajl the streets were 
full of the inhabitants, who dreaded the fall of the houses, 
and of being buriedin the ruins, The rain, since the morn 
ing of seven o'clock, has been incessant, and particularly heavy 
Another extraordinary eeumstance that occurged,. was the 
’ . swarm 
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swarm of birds, of all descriptions, that filled the air, uttering 
most hideots notes. Captain Parker, of the navy, who lives 
in the saute house with me, said he liad felt a great number of 
shocks in Palermo, but nothing equal to tue one of last 
pight. 

Many respectable families have gone already on board of 
ships 

it is extraordinary that the grand earthquake was on All 
Saints, this on Candlemas-day, (purification of the Virgia 
Mary) a very strict holiday among the Portuguese. 

I have just learnt that the shock was felt on the other side 
of the Tagus. If you have ever been to sea, when the wave ha 
srack the keel of the ship, that resembles exactly the feel of 
a shock. 

The large square of the Rocio, where the great earthquake 
of 1755 was most fcl', presented a most Curious appearance; 
ill the inhabitants occupying the céntre, to avoid any crash 
from the houses, some naked, sonve with one boot, &c. one 
poor fellow died of fear in Gold-street. 

Saturday Noon, February 5, All has been quiet since yes- 
terday, 





@itienes ——_—— _ 


PROPERTY TAX. 





[ isa fact not generally known, that in the time of Henry 
1V. a property tax of 5 per cent. was, for a limited time, 
submitted to, but at its cessation was most emphatically pro- 
nounced by Britons to be incompatible with the sentiments of 
afree people, as appears by the following most singular extract 
from that old chronicler Holingshed : 

Henry 4th, Aon. Reg. LV.—** By authoritie of the parlia- 
menta subsidie was also gtanted to the king, of every knight’s 
fee twentie shillings, whether the same were holden of him by 
menaltie, or otherwise. Moreover, everie man and woman 
that might dispend in lands the value of twentie shillings and 
soupward, above the reprises, whether the same lands be- 
longed:to the laie fee or to the church, paid by everie pound 
twelve pence ; and those that weré valued to be worth in goods 
twentie pounds and upwards paid also afier the rate of lands, 
that Is, twelve pence for everie pound. This seemeth to. be 
that subsidie which Thomas Walsingham calleth a sore sur- 
charging subsidie, or an tnhaceustomed tax: the forme and 
maner whereof (saith he) [ had here interlaced, but that the 
Verie granters and authors thereof had rather that the posteritir 
should be utterly ignorant thereof, and never hear of it; 
sithens it was granted upon this condition, that hereafter it 
should not be drawn into ¢ xample; neither might the evidences 

6 thereof 
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thereof be kept in the king’s treasurie nor in the excheker, byt 
the records thereof presentlie (afier the just accounts giveg 
Op) burned; neither should writs or commissions be sent 
abroad against the collectors or inquirers hereof for their bet. 
ter inquest.” 





The Bibliopolist Volunteer. 
A Manchester Anecdote. 


At the time (1760) that Thurot bad become the terror of 
the [rish seas, and committed alarming depredations on 
her coasts and sea-ports, and was about to make a dash at Li- 
verpvol, immediately before the daring Frenchman was killed, 
and his whole squadron captured by Captain John Elliot, the 
following circumstance occurred. 

A young man, in the sixth year of his apprenticeship toa 
bookseller and binder of the name of Anderson, who at that 
time lived in the market-place, in Manchester, felt indignant 
that a Frenchman should thus threaten England with invasion, 
threw down his tools, and set off to Liverpool, to offer his ser- 
vices in repelling the foe. On his arrival, he made application 
to the first serjeant he saw, and told him he was come to serve 
as avolunteer. The serjeant did not understand him correctly, 
bat took him to head-quarters, and told the commanding officer 
that he had brought a young man who had come fromm Mat 
chester to enlist. “ No! no! said the young hero, “ I dont 
want tobe a soldier by profession ; [ only want you to lend me 
arms, that { may assist in thrashing that d—d Frenchman, if 
he comes.” The colonel begged pardon for the mistake, and 
when the young volunteer and himself had drank a glass of 
wine or two together, he ordered the serjeant to furnish him 
with arms and accoutrements, and instruct him in their use. 
A few days afierwards, the news of the success of Commodore 
Elliot, and the defeat and death of Tharot, having reached Li- 
verpool, the volunteer waited upon the colonel, with the arms 
with which he bad been accommodated, which he returned 
with thanks for their loan, saying, that “ now monsieur was 
disposed of, he would return to his master at Manchester, and 
set to work again.” Pleased with the naivete of the young 
man; the colonel not only expressed his satisfaction, but pre 
sented him with a guinea to bear his expences home, to whieh 
he repaired with all possible speed, and proved by his conduct 
that he was not the wofst apprentice for feeling the true amor 
patria swelling in his bosom. Heis now far advanced in yeats, 
but he still often speaks of the gentlemanly conduct of the co 
lonel, who lent him « musket to ficht Thurot.—Aston’s Ex 
change Herald. 


9 Princely 
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Princely House of Save Coburg. 


EOPOLD George Christian, the intended husband of the 

Princess Charlotte of Wales, was ‘born the 16th of De- 
cember, 1790. He is the son of the late reigning duke, Fran- 
cis, and of Augusta Carolina Sophia, daughier of Henry 
XXIV. Count de Reuss d’Eberdorf. His grandfather was the 
Duke of Sexe Cobourg, who commanded in chief the Aus- 
trian army in Flanders, daring the campaigns of 1795 and 1794. 
Hebas two brothers and four sisters alive. His brothers are— 
ist, Ernest Frederick Anthony, the reigning duke since 1808, 
born 2d of January, 1784, married in 1814 to Princess Krassal 
Koswick; and @d, Ferdinand George Augustus, born 28th of 
March, 1785; a general in the Russian service, His sisters 
are—Ist, Sophia Frederica Carolina Lonisa, born 10th of Au- 
gust, 1778; Qd, Antoinette Ernestina Amelia, born 1779, mar- 
ried 17th of November, 1798, to Charles Alexander Frederick, 
Prince of Wurtemberg, a yeneral in the Russian service; Sd, 
Henrietta Ulrica, born 23d of September, 1781, now Anna 
Fedorovea, married to the Russian Grand Duke Constantine 
fth of February, 1796; and 4th, Maria Louisa Victorina, 
born 17th of August, 1786. 

Cobourg, the capital of this principality, is situated in Upper 
Saxony, and contains about four thonsand inhabitants. [t has 
acollege and a castle, with some manufactures of porcelain, 
and of petrified wood, with which the country abounds. Both 
the sovereign and the subjects are of the Lutheran religion. 

In a political view it has beeu lamented, that the proposed 
union with a Prince of the Orange family did not take place ; 
but if the present connection be formed on the basis of mutuat 
affection, itis much more likely to produce pablie «nd private 
happiness. 





Answer, by N. Andrew, Professor of Mathematics at 
Agony to G. Geach’s Question, inserted September 
, 1814, 


Figst find the perpendicular segments of the base, Kc. and 
let x and y be the breadth and length of the oblong, then. 


ro . be 

by sim, triangles we have as a—~x,! yiia: band y= b—— 
bx 2 

but xy == max. or i i ‘ 

{xy = max, or bx— — —max, which put into fluxions and 


a 
teduced gives x — 2.4475 and y== 12.5; hence the area of 
the greatest oblong is = Sac. Qr. 5p. und of each angular part 
18 Sr. 39,3812p. lac. 2,11872r. and 2,13 i22p, Q.E. D. 
Vou. 36. ok Answer, 
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Answer, by G. B. of Bridport, to T. C. G.’s Charade, inserted Augusr2, 


HE worse than brutal boxer view, 
When he his foolish skill would shew, 
And SPAR with dextrous hand ; 
Then see the sea-beat sailor ROW, 
While rolls the tide, and tempests blow, 
His wish to gain the land: 
These, when combin’d, the SPARROW will be nam’d, 
A bird well-known, and oft by farmers blam’d. 





-—_—--—-- 


Answer, by F. Davy, of Broadwinsor,to F. Bullock's Anagram, inserted 
November 6. 


F vou DENTAL right transpose, 
The prophet DANIEL ’twill disclose. 


tit Similar answers have been received from J. Tucker, of Cornworthy 
school; J. Bond, Heathstock; J. Petvin, Street; J. Patten, of West Chin: 
nock; J. Davy, Bruadwinsor; N. Andrew, Penzance; Avontonious; Phi- 
lomath, Weston Zoyland; T. H. Madge,of Plymouth; sndC. P. N. of & 
Agnes. 








REBUS, by J. Tucker, of Bridport. 


HREE-FOURTHS of a fountain, a fish, and the fashion, 
Will shew you a name the delight of the nation, 





REBUS, by Enigmatista, of Lostwitbiel. 
iy ANSPOSE a liquid that’s in daily use, 


By men of letters, tradesmen, authors tuo; 
But seldom us’d without part of a goose, 
Come then, ye wits, this curious liquid shew. 
When ’tis transpos’d, by nature’s fondest ties, 
Its father, mother, sister, brother, 
Uncle, aunt, husband, or our wives— 
*Tis a relation—pray, dear gents. discover. 





ENIGMA, by Sampson, of Bristol. 


Creature I most wonderful in make, 
Or e’er I’m born I sail the pleasant Jake; 

Soon, like the eagle, soaring thro’ the sky, 
Tho’ not a particle of plume have I; 
I’m destitute alike of flesh and bone, 
Nor can I boast a drop of blood my own ; 
Yet do I make a good repast fur some, 
And soon as born you'll find me in my bloom. 
Good people, tell me what I am I pray, 
Make haste and solve me, or I’lifly away. - 





GK The letter of A TRADESMAN is not calculated for this publicatin. 

*,* Lieutenant Halloran is requested to send the remainder of the Leget 
dary Fragment. 

t*t Postage of letters must he paid, 
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Refections on secing a Monwment.in the Hephezb 


Mallet. bibs 
Spas: 


ah Chai vl at Shepte 


O! what attracts my wand’ring eyes, 
As o’er thuse sacred walls they rise, 


Within this house of prayer, + 
A secret impulse fills my breast, 
Urges me on with holy zest, 

To know what it declares. 


Ah! ’tisa sculptur’d urn I see, 

Which warns me of my destiny, 
How soon this lite may end; 

That on a few short, fleeting years, 

Midst all its various toils and cares, 
My endless state depends, 


It tells me that an only son, 

On whom his father’s hopes begun 
To flourish with delight— 

But, Ah! how:soon of him bereft, 

Relentless death, the father left, 
In sorrow’s dismal night. 


Yes, much lov’d youth! thy spirit’s 

Beyond the mansions of the dead, 
Unto a happier shore; 

There may thy parents thee unite, 

Then, with what rapture and deligh 
You'll meet, to part no more! 


fled 


t, 


How will it fare, my soul! with thee, “ 


When thou shalt leave mortality 
To moulder in the grave? 

In Heaven, where holy spirits are, 

Or in the regions of despair, 
Thou must a portion have. 


Oh solemn thought! may | begin 
To learn the heinousness of sin, 
And shun each evil way! 


And when cold death shall close my eyes, 
Give me, Oh Lora! a heavenly prize 


In everlasting day ! 


Shepton Mallet, February 18, 1816. 





Lines suggested on viewing Farley Castle, 


OOR ruin’d edifice, in ivy bound! 
Time doth all dignity to earth con 


THOMAS BYRT. 


ia Wiltshire. 


sign ! 


Here man may trace his progress to the ground, 


For scon will his poor fabric lie supine, 
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The barbarous vestiges of power appear, 
Indicative of sad domestic strife : 

Yes—the frail remnants which lie scatter’d here, 
To ancient tumults give ideal life. 


As fancy takes a retrograde survey, 

She faintly feels the misery of the age 
When tyranny had universal sway, 

And native.blood was spilt in-wanton rage ; 


When man’s uncultivated, sterile mind 
His hand obsequivus to guilt impell’d, 

And verdant chaplets were for those entwin’d 
Who best the feudal tragedies upheld; 


When mad knighterrants ‘bore the lance and shield, 
And fought ferocioushy im quest of fame, 

Died for a flimsy honour on the field, 
And valu’d nothing but ahaughty name. 


One of this wild, enthusiastic rage, 

Ere time’s destruction overthrew its walls, 
Possess’d this ancient, venerable:place, 

And deck’d with trophies its resplendent’ halls— 


Sir Walter Hungerford, a furious knight, 
Who here did warlike festivals prepare, 
Tocelebrate his actions in the fight, 
While martial music echoed thro’ the air: 


But that was discord if compar’d with notes 
Pour’d from its mantle by the warbling chvir ; 

The succedaneous music of their throats 
Sensations most delectable inspire: 


But now I’I] wander thro’ the chapel’s gloom, 
And mark with reverence, tho’ undismay’d, 
The silent declaration of the tomb— 
That all things animate but live to fade. 


How calai the scene! Solemnity prevails ; 
Soft palpitations agitate my breast; 

And not a sound the list’ning ear assails, 
But melancholy reigns in sable vest. 


Beneath this gloomy, solitary shatle 

Sleep the cold relics of an ancient clan, 
Quiescently in antiseptic laid, 

And these again instruction give to man 


Look where we will, mortality appears; 
Then let us strive-to cultivate the mind, 

Fulfil each duty for a few short years, 
And leave a virtuous monument behind. 











Bucs tothe sun-expands the vernal rose, 
And sweet the lily of the valley biows ; 
Sudden impetuous whirlwinds sweep the sky, 
They shed their fragrance, droop the head, and dic! 
Thus this fair infant, from life’s storms rerir’d, 
Put forth its blossoms, charin’d us, and expir'd! 
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EPITAPH ON AN INFANT.—BY MR, MAURICE. 








